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indeed, a witty and a just characterization, and it will 
stick. " Intentionists " is the proper designation for 
the little coterie of strivers after the excruciating, and to 
them, truly, unattainable, in New York also, who come 
the nearest, it is to be hoped, of anything in America to 
the " Nincompoopiana " so wholesomely ridiculed by 
Du Maurier in Punch. 

The extensive building operations in our sumptuous 
residence quarter known as the Back Bay afford an in- 
teresting field for artistic study. It is estimated that 
some $3,000,000 worth of houses will have been added 
to the West End by the close of this year, the fruits of 
the revival of good times since last year. The " Queen 
Anne'' style in brick is the prevailing type of architec- 
ture, and the mode of exterior decoration at present 
most in favor is the elaborate carving of brick with the 
chisel and hammer, over the door or in the middle of 
the front of the house. Interiorly, too, they are putting 
more into the painting and less into the plastering of 
the houses. Deep chimney-corners, windows divided 
up into small panes, oriel windows, and staircase halls 
open from the first floor to the roof are Queen Anne 
characteristics universally the vogue in the new houses 
dating from 1880. The common city house in a block, 
very narrow, very 
high, and very deep, 
is no longer in fashion 
here. The tendency 
now is to build houses 
of greater width, less 
depth, and lower 
height ; in fact, the 
aesthetic and artistic 
improvement of taste 
in our homes has in- 
duced a truer and sin- 
cerer care-taking for 
comfort and home- 
feeling. One of the 
most important archi- 
tectural adornments to 
be added to this region 
is the projected Crane 
memorial building for 
the home of the public 
library of the suburban 
town of Quincy. This 
splendid monument is 
to be the gift, through 
Albert Crane, Esq., 
of New York City, of 
the heirs of the late 
Thomas Crane, whose 
boyhood's home was 
in Quincy. Richard- 
son, the accomplished 
and always original 
architect, designer of 
Trinity Church here 

and the State Capitol at Albany, is drawing the plans, 
of which I hope to give some description in my next. 
Greta. 

IMPORTANT ART SALES. 
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JTAMERTON ON BADEN AND ETCHING. 



Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton contributes a 
valuable article to the August number of Scribner's 
Magazine, on " Mr. Seymour Haden's Etchings," in 
the course of which he drops some scraps of technical 
information well worth knowing. For instance,- arguing 
the superiority of etchings proper over the photographic 
metal processes reproducing drawings — a self-evident 
fact, we should say — and remarking that these latter 
"really are etchings bitten with acid as we bite our 
plates," he says that the only secret of the perfection 
with which M. Amand Durand reproduces the etchings 
of Rembrandt is that he is himself an uncommonly skil- 
ful master of the common processes of etching, and the 
photographic work he employs is merely preparatory, 
and gives nothing but the drawing of the plates. Mr. 
Hamerton says he knows the inside of M. Durand's 
private laboratory, and knows all the instruments he 
uses and all his processes. So he speaks with author- 




^ The picture trade in the United States, during the 
summer, is practically at a stand-still. The follow- 
ing pictures were sold lately in Paris : 

Goya. " La Toilette" 3,150 francs. 

Diaz. " Chien au Repos dans un Bois".. 4,100 " 

Millet. " L'Heure de Midi " 6,300 " 

Saint-Jean. "Bouquet de Fleurs" 11,400 " 

The Barye bronze "Thesee et le Minotaure" was 
sold in Paris lately for 4000 francs. 

The following prices were obtained for pictures 
sold at auction in London recently : 

P. Bouvier. " L'Occasion" £12.6 

V. Chevilliard. "A Game at Cards" 162 

G. Koller. "Albert Diirer Receiving a Message 

from the Duchess of Parma. ..... 136 

C. Seiler. "Official Orders" 241 

J. E. Saintin. " Treasured Mementoes" 105 

F. Domingo. " The Card- Players" 546 

A. Toulmouche. " LAtlante" 115 

E. Castres. " Outside the Ambulance" 241 

L. C. Miiller. " Mecca Pilgrims" 735 

Jules Breton. "A Breton Woman" 451 

J. G. Vibert. "An Unequal Match" 157 

E. Frere. " The Drum Lesson" 262 

E. Nicol. "The School" 210 

W. Etty. " The Triumph of Cleopatra" 525 



"LOVE ASLEEP/' BY F. PERRAULT. 

FROM THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS SALON OK 1880. 

ity. We may say, for the information of those who 
have not seen these etchings, that practically they are 
perfect fac-similes of the originals of Rembrandt. So 
closely do they resemble them, in fact, that it has been 
found necessary to stamp them to avoid deception. 
Mr. J. W. Bouton, of New York, it may be interesting 
to note, by the way, by an arrangement effected with 
the Paris publishers, expects to offer shortly, in an 
" edition de luxe," the complete etched works of the 
great painter, reproduced by this process. 

Few etchers possess the two essentials to a good 
etching — the power of drawing and biting in. " Many, 
says Mr. Haden, " have one without the other. Samuel 
Palmer and Meryon, Herkomer and Hook combine both. 
Turner possessed the power of biting in to a marvellous 
degree." Mr. Hamerton praises Palmer very highly 
as a master of biting, because he gets his results 
(which are just what they ought to be) without rebiting. 
Flameng is very sure, but his work is systematically 
tentative. " Mr. Haden," he says, " effects the biting 
in of his plates grandly and with much power, but his 
chiaroscuro is often very much simplified by intentional 
omissions of tones which a professional etcher from 
pictures would be obliged to render ; and, besides this, 
as Mr. Haden's purpose is generally more artistic and 
intellectual than technical, he does not mind over-biting 
occasionally. Of the two faults, underbiting and over- 
biting, he preferred the latter, as giving more vigor and 
force." Mr. Haden advises etchers to print their 
works themselves, which is good advice so far as the 



trial proofs are concerned, but, as he shows by the fol- 
lowing anecdote, an etcher who does not employ a 
first-class printer, or personally supervise the operations 
of the average one, may never know what his own 
work is like. The most exquisite series of plates which 
Whistler ever did — his sixteen Thames subjects — were 
originally printed by a steel-plate printer, and so badly 
that the owner thought the plates were worn out, and 
sold them for a small sum in comparison to their real 
worth. The purchaser took them to Goulding, the 
best printer of etchings in England, and it was found 
that they were not only perfect, but that they produced 
impressions which never had been approached, even by 
Delatre. Mr. Hamerton tells a parallel anecdote : 
*' Mr. Samuel Palmer had etched a beautiful plate, 
which had been a good deal printed, but nobody ever 
suspected how beautiful the plate really was until, some 
years after, Mr. Palmer set up a press, and his son took 
impressions under his superintendence which were in- 
comparably superior to all the earlier ones." 

It is hardly worth repeating, perhaps, the well-known 
fact that Mr. Haden is an amateur etcher, his profession 
being that of a surgeon, as which he has an eminent 
position. He began to etch as early as the year 1843, 

producing in that and 
the following year six 
Italian subjects, of 
which the following 
are the titles : 1. 
" Tomb of Porsena ;" 

2. " Castle of Ischia ;" 

3. "Gate of Belisa- 
rius ;" 4. "Houses 
on the Tiber ;" 5. 
"Pisa;" 6. " Villa of 
Maecenas." He did 
nothing more until 
1858, when he pro- 
duced nineteen plates, 
two years later ten 
plates, and, after a 
pause, in 1863 he pro- 
duced eleven plates. 
The following year 
his needle was much 
more fertile, and in 
1865 he became fam- 
ous by the appearance 
of his "Etudes a 
l'Eauforte." The 
French title and the 
French letter - press 
that accompanied this 
portfolio of prints 
were due to Mr. Ha- 
den's original inten- 
tion to publish the 
work in Paris, he sup- 

x posing that the Eng- 

lish public would receive a set of etchings with com- 
parative indifference. "The result, however," says 
Mr. Hamerton, " proved that the progress of general 
information about the fine arts in Great Britain had 
prepared a sufficient number of people for the appreci- 
ation of original work in etching. Many reviews in the 
London press, and especially an article in The Times, 
made people flock to Mr. Colnaghi's, where Mr. Ha- 
den's works were exhibited, so that he became, in the 
course of a few weeks, one of the most famous artists 
in town. Two hundred and fifty sets were announced 
for publication, but only one hundred and eighty proved 
satisfactory enough to receive the artist's approval. 
The edition was soon exhausted, and when a good copy 
comes into the market it readily commands double the 
publisher's price." The editor of Scribner's Monthly, 
in a foot-note, says : " The ' Etudes ' were published 
at a loss at fifteen guineas a copy (of which only twelve 
guineas found their way into the pockets of the artist), 
while every copy in reality cost him sixteen guineas. 
Now, when a copy comes to auction it brings thirty 
guineas, and when broken up (as it generally is by the 
dealers), they make sixty guineas by it. In this way 
an artistic work passes at once out of the possession of 
the artist and becomes the property of the trade, and 
this is the reason why the trade are always anxious that 
there shall be as few impressions taken from the plate 
as possible." 

The isolated plate, "The Breaking up of the Aga- 
memnon," paid the etcher very handsomely. The first 
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state from first to last brought '2500 guineas. Mr. 
Hamerton calculates that it paid its author three guin- 
eas a minute for the time spent in actual work on it. 
It appears that the plate was originally made in accord- 
ance with a request of Mr. Hamerton for a contribution 
to The Portfolio, of which he is editor ; but it proved 
too large for that purpose, and a small and unimportant 
plate was published instead. Mr. Haden's largest and 
powerful etching, " Calais Pier," which measures two 
feet nine inches by one foot eleven inches, was not 
pecuniarily a success. One hundred impressions (of 
which ten only remain) were taken from the plate, which 
was then prepared for mezzotinting. A press had to 
be built to print it. The same style of execution as 
that of " Calais Pier" has been applied to the plate 
called " Greenwich," which is, and Mr. Haden de- 
clares will remain, his last work. 

Mr. Hamerton's opinion of the merits of Mr. Haden 
as a landscape etcher might seem to be almost extrav- 
agantly high were it not that Meryon, the great French 
etcher, was so profoundly impressed by the brilliancy 
of the " Etudes a l'Eauforte" that he would not be- 
lieve that they were done in this generation. He wrote 
to the editor of the " Gazette des Beaux Arts," caution- 
ing him against being taken in by the plates, which he 
declared were " not done by Mr. Seymour Haden, and, 
moreover, not in this century." Mr. Hamerton con- 
siders " Shere Mill Pond " one of the two most perfect 
landscape etchings ever produced. The other is the 
"Herdsman," by Claude. "The only English land- 
scape etchers who stand on the same level of absolute 
rank with Mr. Haden," he says, " are Turner and Sam- 
uel Palmer, but their art is so fundamentally different in 
principle that a comparison cannot properly be made. 
Turner never executed etchings which were intended to 
stand by themselves. He was a very powerful work- 
man in what we call the organic line, but he did not 
combine much shading with it, as the shading in his 
scheme was dependent upon mezzotint, which was al- 
lowed for from the beginning. In Mr. Haden's work 
line and shade are conceived and drawn simultaneously 
in a complete synthesis. Again, there is no evidence 
that Turner ever etched from nature ; his plates are 
studio compositions, either from various sketches or, in 
many instances, from pure invention. Mr. Haden has 
always preferred, whenever possible, to etch from na- 
ture directly upon the copper, and, as engravings are 
never done from nature, this practice widely differenti- 
ates his etchings from all engraver's work whatever. 
When we come to Samuel Palmer we find a great ar- 
tist, both in conception and extraordinary technical skill, 
but the principles of his work are deliberation and elab- 
oration, while its qualities are those which come of pa- 
tient and profound thinking, whereas Mr. Haden has 
made it his principal business to seize passing impres- 
sions in their freshness." Summarily dismissing the 
claims of the admirers of John Crome that he was a 
master etcher, with' the comment that he was " a nig- 
gler with the needle, with the ideas and execution of an 
amateur," Mr. Hamerton concludes by saying that 
" Haden is a far better etcher than Ruysdael ever was, 
and the only master of landscape etching with whom 
he can be fairly and profitably compared is his illus- 
trious master Rembrandt, who taught him nearly half 
of what he knows, while nature taught the other half." 



THE VALUE OF PRINTS. 



Strange as it may seem, more taste and knowledge 
are required in the choice of prints than in the choice of 
paintings. Mr. Loftie, a shrewd English writer, makes 
some valuable remarks on this subject, the substance 
of which we here reproduce. He observes : It is much 
safer and wiser to buy old masters of engraving than 
new. Restoration of prints is on a very different foot- 
ing from restoration of pictures. A torn plate may be 
mended. A margin may be put on a close clipped 
print, but no one can make a bad impression into a 
good one, or produce a perfect imitation of Rembrandt 
or Durer. There was some talk in art circles a few 
years ago about an unsigned print, for which a collec- 
tor had given a large price. Wise people said the 
print had been sold as a Marc Antonio, and as being 
unique, but that it was not a Marc Antonio, and that 
another impression existed. But the fact is neither of 
these questions affected the beauty of the print. 
Whether engraved by Marc or by one of his pupils, it 
was well engraved. Whether absolutely unique or not, 



no other impression had ever occurred for sale. In 
either case and at all events, it was a beautiful work 
and therefore of value. 

Prints may be roughly divided into two great classes : 
Those in which the engraver has interpreted his own 
design, and those in which he has copied from a picture 
by some one else. The French call original engravers 
" peintres graveurs." The works of Durer and Rem^ 
brandt, of Meryon and Haden, are all of this kind. 
Marc Antonio, though he made some engravings of his 
own designs, chiefly copied Raphael 6r. Titian ; and in 
our own day Thomas Landseer has both produced etch- 
ings of his own, and has also engraved his more famous 
brother's pictures. The great majority of modern en- 
gravers have only copied from pictures. Such were 
Smith and others who made mezzotints from Reynolds, 
and whose works sometimes fetch very high prices. A 
single print by Smith after Reynolds often brings more 
than Reynolds obtained for the original picture. 

On the whole, for decorative purposes, modern 
prints are the best where there is plenty of wall space, 
and ancient, being smaller, where there is little. As 
prints do not suffer by being exposed to the light, but 
are injured by being rubbed together in portfolios, it. 
seems strange that we do not more often see good en- 
gravings hung on the walls. A " Melencholia," by 
Durer, or a "Burgomaster Six," by Rembrandt, is 
eminently decorative. It gives a room an air which 
some of the best modern pictures would fail to impart. 
Good Landseer prints, too, are very ornamental in 
frames, but terribly unwieldy and liable to tearing in a 
portfolio. 

Old prints by a " peintre graveur " are, on the whole, 
the best for the judicious collector. He can choose a 
master, say one of Durer's pupils, and buy quietly good- 
impressions, here and there, hanging them in frames 
where he can see them, and comparing impressions 
until he has a good collection. He will find that great 
pleasure is to be derived from the pursuit, that it in- 
creases incidentally his knowledge of other kinds of art, 
and that, unless he is very extravagant, he is making a 
perfectly safe investment of his money. 

Many years ago Dibdin praised the works of one of 
these " little masters," as they are called, namely, 
Hans Sebald Beham, and had two facsimiles made from 
his engraving. But they never seem to have come 
much into fashion, though it is hard to imagine any 
old master whose works are better suited for decorative 
purposes in a modern house. They are all very small, 
some of the best being only two inches long by one 
high, but they are very pretty in sets in a frame, and 
are, for the most part, in the highest style of the high 
German art of the time. 

All the older engravings have greatly increased in 
value of late years, and are no longer to be had in 
good condition at prices which bring them into ordi- 
nary competiton with modern works. The collector 
may safely give a high price for a unique impression, or 
for any impression in an early state. Proofs of old 
prints are not always recognized. If you have knowl- 
edge of the subject, you may feel very secure in this re- 
spect. 

It is better to have a few good impressions than a 
complete set of a master in an inferior condition, though 
in order to form a thorough acquaintance with the 
work of an artist, it is sometimes necessary to have poor 
impressions to compare with good. It is better to have 
a common print which is interesting in subject than a 
much superior one which is unpleasant or ugly. It is 
necessary to include this among our cautions, because 
it often happens that the old masters differed from us 
in their ideas of what is good taste, and though some of 
Durer's prettiest prints are the most common, they al- 
ways fetch their price, and are eagerly sought after. 
We allude especially to such engravings as his " Knight 
of Death," his " Melencholia," and his four beautiful 
little " Madonnas " with the crescent. You maybe led 
into buying a print because it is cheap, but you will 
generally find, if it is a good impression, that on ac- 
count of the subject it is not fit to be hung up, and that 
you have therefore given its full value. 

The buying of modern prints is a very different thing, 
and here a word must be said about " proofs." The 
term "proof" has been corrupted from its ancient 
usage. It originally meant a trial impression taken of 
a plate to see how it approached completion. Such im- 
pressions were supposed, partly because of their rarity, 
and partly because of their being early and unworn, to 
be more valuable than prints from the completed plate. 



After a time " proofs " were held to include impres- 
sions taken after the engraver had done with his work 
and before the letterer had engraved the title. Later 
impressions taken with "open letters," that is while 
the letters of the title were still in outline, were added 
to the lengthening list. But the crowning absurdity 
was reserved for the deception of buyers in our own 
day. Prints are now ' ' published ' ' by publishers, just 
like books, and they advertise the prices without much 
reference to the state of the plate. The number of 
proofs is in most cases, and especially where the pub- 
lisher is unscrupulous, only limited by the number of 
subscribers, and it is asserted on good authority, that 
of one popular modern print in England lately there 
were six thousand " proofs " taken. 

Line engraving is now largely neglected and more 
rapid work, either mezzotint or a combination of mez- 
zotint and line, is in fashion with engravers. But the 
whole condition of engraving was altered when the 
process of " steeling " a plate was invented, and good 
impressions may still be had after many thousands have 
been taken off. After a large number of so-called 
proofs have been printed the plate is often retouched 
by the engraver, so that it sometimes happens that a 
" proof " is not so good as an ordinary impression. 

In works on copper, however, there is much more 
variety. It may safely be said that of a delicate etch- 
ing no two impressions are ever exactly alike. " The 
collector," observes Mr. Loftie, " is very safe if he has 
selected judiciousl) , but it seems to me that there is a 
great want of better art in such things. The most 
ardent admirer of modern etching has little opportunity 
of buying anything except landscapes, and of them very 
few that are of an interesting type. When modern 
etchers go back to figure subjects such as Rembrandt 
studied, and to chiaroscuro like his,. they will be well 
worthy of 'attention. But to the general taste Mr. 
Whistler's ragged style of rapid execution is absolutely 
without meaning, and Mr. Legros' figures are too un- 
pleasing, too rigid, too slight, to be attractive except in 
the eyes of those who are educated in etching. 

"For, it must be remembered, in buying prints to 
hang on our walls, that we • do not live alone in our 
houses, but that what we hang is for the entertainment 
of our guests and for 4he instruction of our children, 
and only for our own enjoyment in a secondary degree. 
Why the modern efforts of the ' aquafortist ' should be 
so greatly concerned with landscape, I cannot tell, ex- 
cept it be that professional artists who are in the habit 
of drawing the figure are too busy to engrave, and that 
the copper plates are left chiefly to amateurs to whom 
landscape is more possible than figure. Such amateurs 
are and were Mr. Haden, Mr. Hamerton, the famous 
Meryon, who was, f believe, a lieutenant in the French 
navy, and many others who have become known in this 
branch of art. The few professional artists who have 
taken to it are chiefly of what may be called the land- 
scape persuasion. But it is much to be hoped that be- 
fore long the list of * peintres graveurs,' may con- 
tain a larger number of young names, and that even 
the dry point and the admirable line of Durer and Marc . 
Antonio and the Behams may revisit the earth. ' ' 

Turner's " Liber Studiorum " stands at the head of 
all modern copper-plate work. To know these prints 
thoroughly, to be able at sight to distinguish the states, 
and to tell bad from good, is a science in itself. Of 
late years they have been very much sought after, and 
good impressions have become exceedingly scarce. 
But now and then fair examples of odd prints are to be 
had, and they are, on the whole, very decorative, espe- 
cially if mounted on a gray or blue paper. 



ENGRA VINGS B Y WILLIAM SHARP. 

The following prices have been paid in New York 
recently for good prints of engravings by William Sharp 
Painter. 

West,. . .. Witch of Endor, . . . $12 

West, . . . King Lear 12 

Guido Reni, . . Doctors of the Church, .... $20 to 30 

Guido Reni, . Doctors of the Church Proof, 75 

Domenichino, . Saint Cecilia . 12 

Domenichino, Lucretia, 8 

Domenichino, . Lucretia, . . .^ Proof, 21 

Reynolds, . . Dr. John Hunter, $15 to 20 

S. Rosa, . . . Diogenes 10 

Guido Reni, . Ecce Homo 7 

Caracci, . . . Infant Christ, 6 

Caracci, . . Infant Christ Proof, 18 

Sir W. Beachy, Matthew Boulton, 12 

G. F. Joseph, . Portrait of Sharp, 9 



